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these cere- men of the totem plays an important .part.    Similarly in a
ceremony performed by men of the Dieri tribe for the multi-
plication of carpet-snakes and iguanas the performers wound
themselves and the blood that drips from their wounds is
poured on a sandhill in which a mythical ancestor is believed
to be buried and from which carpet-snakes and iguanas are
confidently expected to   swarm  forth.1    Again, when   the
headman of the fish totem in the Wonkgongaru tribe desires
to make fish plentiful, he paints himself all over with red
ochre, and, taking little  pointed bones, goes  into a pool.
There he pierces his scrotum and the skin around the navel
with the bones, and sits  down in the  water.    The blood
from the wounds, as it mingles with the water, is supposed
to give rise to fish.2    In all these cases clearly a fertilising
virtue is ascribed to human blood.   The ascription is interest-
ing and may possibly go some way to explain the widely-
spread custom of voluntary wounds and mutilations in religious
or magical rites.    It may therefore be worth while, even at
the cost of a digression, to enquire a little more closely
into the custom as it is practised  by the  rude  savages
of Australia.8

In the first place, then, the Dieri custom of pouring blood
over the supposed remains of the ancestor in his sandhill
closely resembles the custom observed by some of the Aus-
tralian aborigines at the graves of their relatives. Thus among
the tribes on the River Darling several men used to stand by
the open grave and cut each other's heads with a boomerang,
and then hold their bleeding heads over the grave so that
the blood dripped on the corpse at the bottom of it If the
deceased was highly esteemed, the bleeding was repeated
after some earth had been thrown on the corpse.4 Among
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1  A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of
South-East Australia (London, 1904),
p. 798.

2  Spencer   and   Gillen,   Northern
Tribes of Central Australia^ pp. 287
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8 With  what follows compare  my

article " The Origin of Circumcision,"
The Independent  Review^ November

1904, pp.  204  sqq. ;   Totemism and
Exogamy> iv, 181-184.
4 F. Bonney, "On some Customs
of the Aborigines of the River Darling,
New South Wales," Journal of the
Anthropological Institute^ xiii. (1884)
pp, 134 sq. Compare J. Fraser, "The
Aborigines of New South Wales,"
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal